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BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 

The Setting 

As the school district of Seattle focuses its attention on the planning 
of a system of community colleges to serve its people, community 
colleges throughout the Nation are growing rapidly and expanding their 
services on behalf of the communities they serve. A vast reservoir 
of experience has accumulated and excellent practices have evolved that 
should provide excellent guidelines for planning Seattle’s Community 
College System. This is not to say that what San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Miami, Chicago, or Kansas City are doing should be repeated 
in Seattle yet their experiences and patterns of development may per- 
haps suggest mistakes to avoid and good practices to follow as future 
plans are laid. The purpose of this section is to review national and 
state trends and to focus on the current situation lls Seattle plans for 
its future. 

The National Setting 

In the United States in 1900, there were eight junior colleges 
with a total enrollment of 100 students. All were privately supported 
and controlled. Today, there are almost 800 junior colleges of which 
approximately 60 per cent are public community colleges. These com- 
munity colleges enroll 88 per cent of the total number of junior col- 
lege students or somewhat over one million. While all junior colleges 
enroll only about one-fifth as many degree-credit students as four- 
year colleges do, the ratio is reversed for occupational and general 
education students. That is to say that junior colleges enroll over five 
times as many students in this category as do the four-year colleges 
and universities. 

The growth in the number of new community colleges has been 
phenomenal. President Kennedy in one of his last speeches predicted 
that there would certainly be 25 to 30 new 'junior colleges a year for 
the next ten years. Many said that this estimate was much too high. 
However, in 1965-66 there were 50 new junior colleges in operation, 
none of which had been in operation the preceding fall. 

The development of these institutions, their organizational de- 
signs, support patterns, and buildings vary greatly throughout the 
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Nation. However, they have a common purpose— to provide more 
and broader educational opportunities so youth and adults can more 
nearly realize their potential. 

The Setting in Washington State 

Remarkable progress has been made in the forty years during 
which public community colleges have been in operation in Washington 
State. A brief review is given here of some of the significant de- 
velopments. There appears to have been a new phase each fifteen- 
year period. 

1925-1040 

Eight junior colleges were established during this period: Cen- 
tralia, 1925, Mt. Vernon, 1926, Yakima, 1928, Aberdeen, 1930, Van- 
couver, 1933, Spokane, 1933, Longview, 1934, and Wenatchee, 1939. 
These colleges were first designed “to alleviate the over-crowded 
conditions at die state universities and to provide near-to-home the 
opportunity for boys and girls to obtain the first two years of college 
education.” 1 In this fifteen-year period, there was no state support 
for these institutions and very little local money available. Despite 
a serious economic depression, the colleges persisted, due primarily 
to the consideration given by the local school superintendent, to the 
willingness of high school faculty to work long hours with little re- 
muneration and to the cooperation of parents, business men, and 
farmers in the area served. 

1941-1956 

During this second fifteen-year period, three junior colleges were 
started: Everett 1941, Bremerton, 1946, and Pasco, 1955. In 1941, 

the first Washington state law dealing with junior colleges was passed. 
Quoting from Public Education in Washington this law “defined 
junior colleges as institutions offering courses of study above high 
school grade, organized into academic and vocational curricula of 
not more than two years in length.” 2 

Responsibility for establishing standards and rules and regulations 
for their location, organization, curriculum, and operation was placed 
in the hands of the State Board of Education and the State Board of 
Vocational Education. Responsibility for authorizing die establishment 

^Quoted from Washington Education Journal, Washington Education Association, 
January, 1956, Washington Community Colleges. 

* Public Education in Washington, A survey of Public Education in the State 
of Washington, George D. Strayer, Director, 1946, p. 300. 
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of a public junior college was placed in the hands of the Governor 
following the State Board of Education’s certification that the area 
concerned had met die standards prescribed. 

The general government of each junior college was vested in a 
Board of Trustees appointed by the Governor with the approval of 
the Senate on a rotation plan. In the case of junior colleges acting 
jointly with die Board of Directors of a local school district, it was 
vested in die Board of Directors of the school district which became 
its Board of Trustees. 

The legislation provided state support at the rate of seventy- 
five dollars per student per year for general education and one hun- 
dred dollars per student per year for vocational education, up to a 
maximum of ten thousand dollars. The number of junior colleges 
that might be organized was limited to twelve, and all counties were 
excluded in which there existed a recognized institution of higher 
learning capable of offering courses of study above high school grade. 

The responsibility for providing buildings and equipment was made 
the obligation of the local residents of the area served by the junior 
college. Authorization to prescribe fees was granted Boards of Trustees 
subject to die approval of die State Board of Education. 

The junior college in Spokane was closed as a result of this law. 
Despite this and die other severe limitations placed on the number 
anti location of future colleges, considerable progress was made. For 
the first time in die state, die junior colleges had some measure of 
sescurity and acceptance. The 1945 law provided that any public junior 
college was allowed to merge with a local public school district under 
die control of die local school board and superintendent. All existing 
junior colleges chose to merge. State funds were available for adult 
education programs offered through the community colleges. 

Between 1948 and 1958, new buildings on campuses separate from 
die high school were dedicated at Yakima, Vancouver, Centralia, Wenat- 
chee, and Bremerton. By 1958 state funds were available to assist in 
capital construction for junior colleges. In fact, Washington State 
was one of the first, if not the first, to provide state funds for capital 
expenditures for junior colleges. 8 

The establishment of community colleges on separate campuses 
with their own faculty, their own buildings, and their own identity con- 



*State Formulas for Hxe Support of Public Two-Year Colleges, Monison, Martorana, 
OE 57004, GPO, Washington, 1962. 
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tributed greatly to die rapid growth in junior college enrollment and 
effective service to the state. During this period, the total enrollment 
grew from 3,000 to over 17,000 students. Of this number, 4500 were 
full-time students in the ten institutions. During this second fifteen- 
year period, there was a great broadening of the role of the community 
college. This be seen from the following statement taken from 
die January, 1956 issue of die Washington Education Association 
Journal: "Today, the purpose of the community junior college is much 
broader: to assist each youth to discover and evaluate his capabilities 
and to provide training to meet his needs." 

1957-1972 

During this third fifteen-year period, it is likely that the com- 
munity junior college system of the state of Washington will reach 
its ultimate objective— to be within commuting distance of all of the 
high school graduates within the state. California, Florida, New York, 
and Michigan are already within reach of this goal. 

Some of the significant developments in this period to date, are 
reviewed briefly below: 

a. The concept of die comprehensive community college has en- 
tirely replaced the old idea of a junior college as being primarily 
a two-year liberal arts institution. It should be mentioned, how- 
ever, that in a number of die junior colleges in die state suf- 
ficient attention has not been given to the vocational-technical 
curricula so essential to meet die needs of the people of the 
State. One of die obvious reasons for this is that the vocational- 
technical programs are much more expensive than the transfer 
ones. 

b. Restrictions limiting die number and the location of junior col- 
leges in Washington state were removed by law. As a result 
of these changes, community colleges were established at Port 
Angeles and Highline in 1961, Moses Lake in 1962, Spokane 
in 1963, Shoreline in 1964, and Green River and Tacoma in 
1965. Additional districts have been approved for the operation 
of a community college. One of these newly approved districts 
is Seatde. 

c. In Washington state, die legislature has passed several significant 
co mmu nity college laws in recent years. From these, several 
trends are apparent. These include: 

(1) The State Superintendent of Instruction was instructed by 
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die legislature to develop a plan for junior college districts 
by 1967. Apparently, the purpose of this fe to avoid the 
situation where the district of residence may not be taxing 
itself to pay for students attending a nearby community col- 
lege. 

(2) The tendency to lower the percentage of state support for 
both current operations and capital expenditures put 
more of die cost on die district. 



(3) The trend toward giving community colleges more autonomy 
in their operations. 

(4) The separation of funds received by and expended for the 
community colleges so that these are clearly identifiable in 
a district budget (since 1963). 

(5) The tendency for the state legislature rather than die State 
Board of Education to determine how many students shall 
be accepted in community colleges in any year by 
setting the state appropriation. The State Superintendent 
of Instruction prepares the biennial estimate of needs, the 
legislature determines the amount appropriated for com- 
munity colleges and then the superintendent allocates the 
funds to the colleges. 



At die present time, a study approved by die state superintendent's 
office and the legislature is examining the function, the financing, and 
the administration of community colleges in the State of Washington. 
It is expected that the recommendations of this study will have a 
great influence on the future development of co mmunity colleges within 
die state. 



The Seatde Setting 

Until recent years, the Seatde School District gave litde purposeful 
consideration to die establishment of a community college. Some of 
die factors contributing to this situation were: (1) for about 35 years, 
die law would not permit die establishment of a community college 
in a county which had a recognized institution of higher education 
(2) the University of Washington and Seatde University were two 
higher educational institutions that were nationally recognized; these 
institutions were capable of serving students who were aiming for a 
baccalaureate degree (3) Edison Vocational School was known as one 
of the finest of its type in the Nation. It provided excellent training 
opportunities for those students seeking work in the Seatde area. (4) 
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Seattle had an excellent adult education program with a broad scope 
of offerings (5) and finally it was possible for the students in the 
Seattle area to go to die community colleges in Everett, Bremerton, 
and Wenatchee. 

In the fall of 1964, the Seattle School Board made formal appli- 
cation to the State Board of Education for approval to operate a com- 
munity college. With the approval received, the Seattle School Board 
advertised for a three-man planning staff in June, 1905. A coordinator 
of planning, a facilities planner, and a curriculum planner were se- 
cured. Later, the staff expanded to six members including the co- 
ordinator, the facilities planner, the planner of transfer education, the 
plannar of vocational-technical education, of student services and busi- 
ness. 

To assist this planning staff, bids were called for and several 
professional consulting firms presented their proposals. The firm of 
Associated Consultants in Education was employed and planning be- 
gan in December, 1985. 

Seattle's Geographical Setting 

Seattle is located on the eastern shore of Puget Sound and is the 
largest city in the state of Washington with a total population in 1905 
of 568, 000. 4 Spokane is the second largest city with 185,000 and Tacoma, 
the third largest, has 152,000. These three cities together comprise 
about fifty per cent of the population of Washington State residing 
in incorporated places. Seattle is approximately 100 miles south of 
the Canadian border and approximately 200 miles north of the Wash- 
ington-Oregon border. Seattle, like Rome of old, is located on seven 
hills. It has an hour-glass shape due to being confined by Puget Sound, 
Lake Union, and Lake Washington. The center part of the city is 
less than three miles from west to east. A line running from north 
to south represents the long axis of approximately 10 miles. 

The Purpose of the Report 

The purpose of this report is to provide the Board of Directors of 
die Seattle School District, die Superintendent of Schools, the Presi- 
dent of the College, the Planning Staff, and the faculty of the College, 
a comprehensive overall plan for the physical development of the 
community college system. 



‘Washington State Census Board. 
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The Consultants have prepared this report with the following basic 
concepts in mind: 

a. The long-range plan reported herein is based on sound edu- 
cational principles, is consistent with die role and scope of com- 
munity colleges in the state and in die Nation, and is specific 
in relating to factors and situations found in the Seatde area. 

b. The plan is projected as a series of related sections dealing with 
various aspects of the facilities and functions of the college. Its 
central theme throughout is that all parts give emphasis to service 
for youth and adults of die community. 

c. The plan develops both priorities and sequence so that any 
short-range plan can be related to it and not be developed 
in terms of emergency conditions. 

d. Finally, the plan assumes that the necessary financial and time 
requirements can be met. 

The written report will be in two parts— Part I is a long-range 
skeletal master facilties plan, and Part II will be the educational specifi- 
cations for the initial phase of construction. 

The report on the long-range skeletal master facilities plan as out- 
lined in the contractual Agreement includes the following: 

1. A review of the local projections of student enrollment potential 
with comments and recommendations. 

2. A review of the programs of instruction proposed for die com- 
munity college centers with recommendations for changes, if 
needed. 

3. A review of the sites proposed for use as community college 
centers to determine their capacity to accommodate short and 
long-range objectives for development and projected student ca- 
pacities. Recommendations will be made regarding possible 
changes should they be considered desirable. 
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4. An evaluation of existing facilities to determine their desirable 
short and long-range use. 

5. Recommendations regarding the types of educational services 
and facilities to be provided at each campus; i.e., whether each 
center should provide comprehensive services and be a com- 
pletely self-contained unit, or not. 

6. A review and recommendations regarding the proposed sche- 
dule of construction at each center. 









7. An estimate of capital outlay costs for each component of the 
total program of services to be provided by the community col- 
lege.® 



Some Guiding Principles 



Purposes of Community Colleges 

The main purpose of the community college is to provide oppor- 
tunities to high school graduates, out-of-school youth and adults, to as- 
sess their capabilities, to identify their interests, and to plan and to com- 
plete a program of education which will fully utilize their interests, 
their motivation, and their potential. The community college should pro- 
vide die climate in which each individual is stimulated to grow to the 
fullest— intellectually, physically, artistically, and spiritually. The com- 
munity college also should give attention to stimulating interest in our 
cultural heritage, encouraging an understanding of other nations and 
their cultures, and helping students to be effective as citizens, neigh- 
bors and members of a family. The co mmuni ty college that accepts 
these purposes has a tremendous opportunity to break down the many 
barriers which have for so long kept many people from continuing 
their education. 



Some Long-Range Planning Concepts 

In planning a community college, the following concepts have 
proven effective. 

a. A community college must be planned so that it offers a com- 
prehensive program. 

b. To develop the most efficient administrative structure possible, 
the president of the community college system in a unifi ed dis- 
trict should be in a line relationship through the Superintendent 
of Schools to the District Board. Similarly, there should be 
a line relationship between the President of the college system 
and the chief administrative officers on each campus. 

c. The community college is basically a part of higher education 
and should be recognized as such. Some of the characterstic 
features which relate community colleges to all higher educa- 
tional institutions are: 



(1) The students are beyond compulsory attendance age. 



^Agreement between Seattle School District Number 1 and Associated Consul- 
tants in Education, Inc., January 8 , 1966. 
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(2) The students are mostly post-adolescent in age, and are 
more self-motivated due to their understanding of die im- 
mediacy of their goals and the fact that perhaps for many 
of them, it is their last chance for full-time-post-secondary 
education. 



d. The span of control of the president of die co mmun ity college 
system should not exceed eight. Those reporting direcdy to die 
president should include only the chief administrative officer 
of each campus, should there be more than one, and die pro- 
fessional specialists on the president’s staff. 



e. An administrative organizational structure does not guarantee 
success, but it can contribute gready to this end or, can impede 
progress. 

f. The efficiency of the administrative structure depends largely 
on the people filling die positions. Competent, well-trained 
experienced administrators with broad backgrounds, with deep 
commitments to expanding educational opportunities, with co- 
operative attitudes, and with understanding of the community col- 
lege philosophy are essential. 

g. Clear designation of authority and acceptance of responsibility 
are followed undeviatingly throughout each level. 



h. Each member of the administrative staff, each faculty and staff 
member should be involved in preparing a written statement 
defining his role in the institution. Similarly, each faculty and 
staff member is expected to be involved in the making of policies 
which relate to him. 



1. 



The student is recognized as the main concern of the institution. 
The administration gives first priority to developing a climate 
for learning in which each student can achieve up to die level 
of his interest and potential and be encouraged to raise this po- 
tential. 



j. If for efficiency or other reasons, it is deemed essential to use 
services provided by the central administration of the district; 
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such services should be purchased. The guiding principle 
should be that the needed services should be provided at the 
level where they can be rendered most effectively to enhance the 
community college program. 

k. The greatest possible autonomy should be permitted for the 
community college while at the same time providing for the 
articulation with other instructional levels of the school system. 

Community colleges developed in accordance with these concepts 
can operate well in a unified school district. 
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